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do live. You say Mr. Sullivan thought mo depressed, It ia true, I fear
I grow more and more so. I feel a vacuum, an indifference, a want of
motive, which I cannot describe.

" I hope my children, and the society of my boat friends, may rouse mo;
but I can never see such days as I have seen. Yet I should not repine; I
have enjoyed much, very much; and, if I were to dio to-night, I should
bless God most fervently that I have lived.

"Adieu, my dear friend; 1 hope to bo in better spirits when I see you.

" DANIEL WISBSTBB."

This correspondence has been spread before the reader,
because nothing else can BO well disclose the trial to which this
portion of Mr. Webster's life was subjected, as nothing else can,
so well exhibit his religious nature, Iris tenderness, and his self-
control. Nor could there bo a bettor tribute to the character
of a wife and a mother than the evidence which is here afforded
of the blank in his existence which this loss created. Tho " ap-
plause of listening senates " became as nothing to him, whon
he remembered that it could not bo shared by her who had wit-
nessed all his triumphs, and whoso quick and intolligent sym-
pathies had crowned them all, Tho thought of remaining in
public life, with his children cast upon the caro of others, rich
as he was in friends, oppressed'him. His sons might bo placed
whero the work of education could bo well performed; but
there was a daughter, inheriting some of tbo father's intellect
and all of the mother's gentleness, whoso bereaved condition
filled him with anxiety. Yet for thorn, as for himself, he could
see no way but to trust in the vigilant affection, of those who
lovod him for his own sake, until ho could determine whothor
there remained aught for him in the paths of fame that could
compensate, in the good lie could do his country, for the lows
that was to fall on himself and his, by continuing in the public
service.

As the narrative of Mr. "Webster's life goes on, it will 1m
seen that while his career was marked by groat SUCCOHH, while
his reputation as a statesman rose constantly higher and higher
before the eyes of men, while the exorcise of lug public talents
afforded him pleasure, and the applause that followed him was
a source of happiness, and while now exigencies in public affairs
constantly multiplied his distinctions, lie was yet a man who
suffered perhaps more than the ordinary share of human sor-